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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
An Ascent of the Rigi. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

During a crowded season, the low, long dining 
saloon in which we sat is the scene of hilarity 
and gaiety, and the German students have been 
wont to spend the night, when all the rest of the 
guests had retired, to await the early sun, in sing- 
ing their Burschen-Lieder, and thus ushering in 
the dawn in a waking mood. Prudence, how- 
ever, dictates retiring at a seasonable hour, as 
the dawn breaks here at half-past three during 
the summer solstice ; and resigning ourselves to 
sleep, which came without invitation, we dreamed 
of the day’s adventures. In addition to the fa- 
tigue attending this little chapter of romance, the 
night winds that moan around the Culm lull you 
to a repose from which you are only aroused by 
the unique tones of the Alp-horn, the evening as 
well as the matin melody of the Alpine abodes. 
Not having anticipated them, these sounds took 
me rather by surprise; and with a half-dreamy, 
half-waking sensation, I listened to the pastoral 
salutation, and gazed out of my window on the 
frigid landscape around me. 

At the summons of the Alp-horn a general stir 
is perceived among the guests; and each one 
clothing himself with extra apparel, many appro- 
priating the coverlets of the beds, to meet the 
cold and penetrating winds of the morning, is 
seen to steal forth and stand ready near the outer- 
most cliff, to witness the spectacle of sunrise. To 
communicate my own impressions I should feel 
inclined to refer to Haydn, as he is revealed in his 
“Creation.” The opening scenes of this oratorio 
might properly be adapted to give a subjective 
description of sunrise on the Rigi; and although 
the word-painter could tell you of all the colors 











that form the constituents of this striking scene, | 
Haydn could succeed far better in the description 
of emotions, which all poesy and painting aim at. 
From the fact that this king of the planets comes 
into view every twenty-four hours, we are at a 


Joss to conjecture where the secret of his glory 
and sublimity lies, or why the beauty of his rising 
and setting does not cease to interest the imagi- 
But certain it is that sunrise is ever new, 
As soon 





nation. 
and that melody of the soul never tires. 
as his orb is fairly above the horizon, and the 
landscape is animated by the morning light, the 
eye is withdrawn from the spectacle in the east 
to the general effect on the adjacent mountains. 
The world below you is still wrapt in the incipi- 
ent twilight of early dawn; no sun-ray has en- 
tered the hamlet far below; but its inhabitants 
have to gaze upwards to see the coming day on 
the mountain tops. 

One may easily imagine that it was this mo- 
ment and this situation that first suggested to 
Goethe the fine poetical passage of the Second 
Part of “ Faust,” since the masterly painting of 
the poem, and that imagery of nature, so skil- 
fully drawn, were the results of his visits to these 
very spots in Switzerland. 

‘“‘Hinauf geschaut! Der Berge Gipfelriesen 

Verkiinden schon die feierlichste Stunde ; 

Sie diirfen friih des ewigen Lichts geniessen, 

Das spiiter sich zu uns hernieder wendet. 

Jetzt zu der Alpe griingesenkten Wiesen 

Wigd neuer Glanz und Deutlichkeit gespendet, 

Und stufenweis herab ist es gelungen.”’ 


Having thus discharged our last obligations to 
the Rigi Culm, in paying our devotions to Nature 
as here presented, we prepared to re-enter the 
hotel to enjoy a breakfast, and then depart for 
Kiissnacht. It may not be improper, however, to 


place on record, that, during the ceremony just 


| few “ Sennenhiitten,” 





witnessed, the ponderous esthetic lady, who the 
day before had only succeeded in reaching the 
“ Rigi Staffel,” made her appearance on the scene 
of action, climbing up the steep zig-zags on foot, 
and supported by a sufficient escort. She ar- 
rived just in time to gratify the instincts of her 
soul which led her hither; but how she descend- 
ed the Rigi, or whether her return was a success- 
ful one, rumor never informed us. 

Consigning our effects to a young lad, who 
served both as porter and guide to the bottom of 
the mountain, we at length took our departure 
from the Culm, and directed our course towards 
Kiissnacht. 

The ground which we now trod teems with 
more romantic recollections than that of almost 
any other portion of Switzerland, and we were 
hastening towards the theatre of Tell’s heroism 





and Gessler’s tyranny. The descent on the 


Kiissnacht side is by no means easy, and, at times, 


/ more rapid than the lower limbs are willing to 


submit to. Fortunately, midway down the moun- 
tain, we found a pleasant resting place, where 
the declivity subsides into a green terrace, and a 
or shepherds’ chalets, are 
found, with the cows grazing around them, and 
the shepherds themselves waiting on each passer 
by with a huge glass of milk, and of such milk 
as only Alpine pasture affords. 

Here the adventurer usually casts himself upon 
the grass, and is glad to find a temporary repose. 
While enjoying the scene of the chalets, the 
shepherds, the cows, and their tinkling bells, the 
party of Swiss girls coming up from below, and 
resting before the hut, the frowning peaks above 
us, we found the interest of the picture, so essen- 
tially Swiss, considerably heightened by the sud- 
den appearance of three pilgrims, with knapsacks 
and Alpen-stocks, coming down the winding 
paths of the mountain, reciting aloud their Aves. 
They had returned from “ Marie zum Schnee,” 
whither they had gone to pay their devotions. 
Having accomplished the descent, with results to 


my companion and myself which left a lasting 
impression for a whole week, although not as 
e, who was, in all respects, per- 
fectly Rigi-proof, a short walk found us at the 
entrance of the Hohle Gasse, the narrow pass or 
hollow where the tragical encounter took place 
between Tell and Gessler. 


much so to G 


“Durch diese Hohle Gasse muss er kommen. 
Es fiihrt kein andrer Weg nach Kiissnacht.” 


A diminutive building, called “ Tell’s Chapel,” 
to all appearance built two centuries ago, marks 
the spot where this old, romantic, and world-re- 
nowned story had its origin. I felt an agreeable 
interest in treading upon this ground, since Tell’s 
supposed history forms one of those strongholds 
of the imagination, which, by a natural blending 
of pathos with heroism, become fixed within the 
mind during youth, and can never be overthrown 
by the stern logic of a mature manhood. A 
guardian of the venerable edifice, under the fig- 
ure of a very old man, stands at the door, and 
introducing you to the interior, hands you a book 
of registry, and solicits a small fee for the infor- 
mation he furnishes regarding the oft-told tale of 
Tell and Gessler. A painting over the door, 
much defaced by time, illustrates the scene as 
given by Schiller, where Armgart solicits Gess- 
ler’s compassion, just as Tell is raising the fatal 
arrow to pierce him to the heart. 

Having concluded our interview with the old 
man, and our musings along the “ Hohle Gasse,” 
we pursued the way to Kiissnacht. Hence a 
short drive along the lake of the “ Four Can- 
tons,” through a characteristic portion of Swit- 
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zerland, brings you to Weggir, where the steamer 
lands for passengers either to Fluehlen or Lu- 
zerne. An additional companion in this ride was 
one of our nation, in the shape of a gentleman 
who viewed the whole Swiss subject in the prac- 
tical or anti-poetical light, and who, notwith- 
standing a two years’ residence here, was not yet 
imbued with as large a comprehension of the 
beautiful as an ordinary Swiss peasant. He 
spoke of the quality of the land as being very 
indifferent, the houses “ hard-looking}” structures, 
and the people themselves an hundred years be- 
hind the age! Well said for an American, and 
coinciding with a great deal more of American 
sentiment, in discussing the merits of Europe. 

It was extremely fortunate that my acquaint- 
ance with this matter-of-fact fellow-countryman 
was short-lived, or he would have driven away 
all the poetry the atmosphere of which I had been 
inhaling since first mounting the Rigi. In his 
exculpation, be it said, that he was engaged in 
the affairs of this life, which may be an apology 
for the blunders of many more of our country- 
men in their estimates of the men and things of 
the old world. The magic which hovers over 
every spot in Europe springs from an ideal formed 
in youth, and nurtured through all the develop- 
ments of education. To go to Europe without 
this ideal, to analyze things there down to bare 
facts, to judge them with an unimaginative phi- 
losophy, and strip them even to nakedness, would 
mar the whole poem and make it the most for- 
bidding prose. 

The little steamer here takes you on board, 
and still the scenes you move among are a con- 
tinuation of the charming panorama. ‘The Lake 
of Lucerne, in the direction of Fluehlen, is noted 
for its beauty, as well as the historical tales with 
which it teems. Between this and Altdorf, a 
small town beyond Fluehlen, and noted as the 
birthplace of Tell, lies nearly the whole scene of 
the great epic of Switzerland, on which Schiller 
founded his drama and Rossini his chef d’ceuvre ; 
for we cannot but attribute many of the finest 
parts of this opera to the pictures it borrows from 
the tangible world. 

AnotheryTell’s Chapel stands conspicuously on 
the rocky shores of the lake, with a shrine to the 
Madonna; on the other side, a small structure in 
memory of the famous leap on the rock, during 
the storm, in order to effect his escape from Gess- 
nearer to 
9000 feet 
borders of 


ler, is pointed out. In approaching 
Fluehlen, the Kiischen, a lofty peak, 
high, and the greatest elevation on the 
these waters, rears its frigid form before you. 
These and many other points of attraction engage 
the study of the pilgrim to this home of his im- 
agination; and in realizing what he had been so 
long dreaming of, he will find all that he desired, 
provided that his own mind is formed of the pro- 
per elements, and congenial, in all its parts, with 
the Swiss theme. 

To have been educated within the influences 
of tone, will add to the realization I refer to, as 
Swiss imagery has all been melo-dramatized ; and 
in recalling the music, along with the poetry of 
Schiller, the outer world becomes more produe- 
tive to the sense than when viewed in its purely 
materialistic bearings. Indeed, the visual world 
is never perfect without tone; for as we see this 
principle reversed in the Opera, where the strong- 
est efforts of the pictorial artist are deemed essen- 
tial to convey the fullest beauty of modulated 


sound to the soul, so we can demand that in the 
study of, and devotion to, Nature, the emotional 
language of Music should ‘come to the aid of a 
complete realization of what the soul soars after. 
J. 





Nore.—The position here assumed, in connecting 
the subject of music with the descriptions of natural 
scenery, is, that the tendency of all delineation of 
the outer worid, either by pen or pencil, is to bring 
the soul of the reader or observer to a like condition. 
Every-word representation has something higher in 
view than a bare detail of facts; and in appealing to 
the imagination by the medium of words, under po- 
etical forms, either with or without rhythm, the same 
conditions spring up in almost every mind. 

There is no merit even in the most elaborate and 
masterly effort at description, unless it awaken cer- 
tain chords, always ready, yet dormant in the soul. 
The same law is applicable to pictorial representa- 
tion. Hence the painter is not governed by the col- 
oring of Nature in laying down her beauties, but by 
his own moods; and he conveys her various appear- 
ances to you through his own individuality. To 
gain you over to himself, he adds to the subject the 
poesy of coloring. 

If, then, the enjoyment of the outer world, or its 
representative, painting, result in the excitation of 
like emotions, which come into play when the living 
creation or the wand of imagination call them up, it 
follows fhat there is a species of innate melody in 
man. ‘This melodious impulse does not respond 
alone to tone-thought, but is also excited by the phe- 
nomenal world. 

To render this theory more clear, and, at the same 
time, more plausible, we should substitute another 
expression for that of melody. The soul of all hu- 
manity has its states, its conditions ; and it matters 
not whether the theme it dwells upon be the Ninth 
Symphony or the Alps, similar passages of feeling 
are produced, reproduced, and varied by combina- 
tions, such as we know, by our psychological experi- 
ence, to take place. In the contemplation of outward 
Nature, the mind of the poet enjoys an ideal exis- 
tence, since the study of the barely material leads to 
no such results as we find springing out of the poet’s 
inventions. In the enjoyment of the finest tone-cre- 
ations, we are equally led into an ideal sphere, since 
we are forced to reproduce our Self, and shape it into 
that ideal form which finds its most congenial ele- 
ments within the world of tone. 

The provinces of the eye and ear, therefore, are so 
nearly blended into one, that we must often be ata 
loss to trace the lines of demarcation. If the passa- 
ges of emotion, or, in musical phraselogy, the motives 
of the soul, coming to us by either medium, be the 
same, we might infer that the blind would need no 
outer world, or the deaf would require no audible 
tone-thoughts. 

Acute inguirers into the philosophy of the human 
mind have discussed the question whether Music 
possesses any ideal contents, any positive subject of 
thought. While such thinkers as Rousseau, Kant, 
Hegel, Fischer, and Kahlert have opposed the the- 
ory, and regarded a tone-composition as a mere 
grouping of sounds, without reference to any descrip- 
tive meaning or design on the part of the composer, 
Kriiger appears as the champion of the opposite 
ground, and defines the thought of Music as one of 
action, in contrast to Sculpture and Painting, which 
afford a mere passive representation, without action. 
Dr. Hanslick, a recent writer on the “ Beautiful in 
Music,” sides in ‘part only with the philosophers ; 
and while he admits with them that Music possesses 
no contents in the sense in which we would apply 
the term to Art in general, he ascribes to it those mu- 
sical contents which are shadowed forth in every 
Thema. It is natural, that, between the mere phbilos- 
opher and the philosophizing musician, there should 








exist a great disparity of opinion upon such an ab- 
stract and perplexing point; and I could refer to no 
solution more ready for the purpose, than that de- 
rived from the analogous impressions of the eye and 
ear. 

When we paint the outer world, either with pen or 
pencil, we describe, but do not analyze it. The same 
may be said of Music, which admits more of a de- 
scription of themes, of tone-groupings, of character- 
ization of the individuality of this or that composer, 
than of an analysis of what it really effects upon the 
mind. Should we go within ourselves, and inquire 
what Nature, Art, in painting, sculpture, and musical 
composition, accomplish, in a subjective sense, we 
should find they produce nearly the same results. 

The ardent student of Sculpture often conveys his 
impressions of a master-piece through musical anal- 
ogy; the musical critic, in order to lead you into his 
subject, will refer you to architectural sublimity or 
sculptural symmetry. The tone-master himself feels 
in the natural world what he has experienced, when 
building up and developing the fairy structures of 
his imagination in the regions of tone. The inner 
life, therefore, originating in the conceptions of vision 
and tone, must be one and indivisible. J. Hw. 
‘—_ > —_—__—— 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A few Words to young Amateurs of Music. 
By Daisy. 
E. 

We will suppose, imprimis: You think you 
are “fond of music”; that is, you like to hear 
others play, and have come to the determination 
to take lessons yourself. The question arises: 
“ How shall I learn my lessons to the greatest 
advantage to myself?” or,in other words : “ How 


shall I study music ?” 

Many of you have an idea that all that is ne- 
cessary on your part is to spend two hours in the 
week with your teachers, and to practice upon 
your instrument a certain (or uncertain) number 
of hours daily; and that when you can play 
through a piece correctly as to time and uotes, 
you know a great deal about music, while some 
of you think it only necessary to play through 
the scales without stopping, and learn all the (so- 
called) fashionable music, to become proficients 
in the art. 

We would ‘not by any means assert that you 
are wholly in the wrong in your estimate of a 
musical character. Your statements include the 
necessary starting-point for every student of mu- 
sic, viz., regular and attentive practice, and a 
thorough knowledge of the scales in their differ- | | 
ent movements. But we do say that there is a || 
secret gift beyond and above these acquirements, 
which will ever distinguish the true artist. This 
is, simply, the faculty of interpretation. 

Do you remember, in your school days, the 
difference in the readers of your class? How || 
some would read every picce alike in the same 
monotonous key, whether it was an account of a 
festival or a funeral dirge, recognizing neither 
comma nor period, and closing in the same un- || 
meaning tone of voice? What a relief it was to 
see that other boy stand up! You could tell by 
the changes in his countenances if the story were | 
grave or gay. As he spoke, every word of that || 
clear, distinct articulation conveyed to the mind || 
of the listener sentiments of joy or sorrow, eX- 
altation or depression; and when the sentence | 
was ended, you felt a sort of satisfaction that | 
there was one, at least, who knew what he was | 





about. ; 
Now it was not because he knew his letters, 
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and had received more instructions than the other, 
but because he had the intellect to appreciate 
and give appropriate utterance to the lines be- 
fore him, while the other thought only of getting 
through the piece. 

And so it is in music. 
composition when you can only play the notes 
and keep time, or even if you have learned to 
render some parts piano, and some fortissimo ; 
but when you can so read it aloud (if we may 
use the expression), that the prevailing sentiment 
of the piece shall be apparent. Perhaps we can 
better express our meaning by copying from a 


You do not know a 


treatise on the effects of bad reading, merely al- 
tering the text to suit our subject. 

“ A musical education should produce such 
results, that when we hand to a friend the com- 
positions of Mozart, of Beethoven, or of Haydn, 


or of a musician who is perhaps the ornament of 


his profession, her intellectual culture should tell 


upon her instrument, and add the inspiration of 


a living tone to the thoughts of the departed ar- 
tist, causing Music to fulfil its true office, in ex- 
alting and adorning our daily life.” 

If you have never studied in this way, just 
take some piece of genuine music, be it ever so 
simple, and endeavor to learn it as we have sug- 
gested. 
the piece, attribute the failure to your own dull- 
ness, not to the composer’s blindness, and try 
again. You will soon have a newinterest in your 
musical studies. 

Do not, however, mistake our meaning. We 
say not that you can find such a variety of ex- 
pression in Music as in Writing, for it is chiefly 
in the delineation of the passions that Music finds 
its most appropriate utterance. Therefore is its 
language comprehended most fully, as a general 
rule, by people of ardent, enthusiastic tempera- 
ments, quick to perceive the images of truth and 
beauty which Music conveys so readily. 








Thalberg. 


The American tour of Thalberg fell in an un- 
fortunate year, and yet his notes have not been 
at a discount. He has played in earnest all over 
the country, making it a great keyboard over 
which he has run from one end to the other, and 
now lifts his fingers, puts one hand upon his heart 


and one upon his pocket, and so bows himself 


gracefully away. 

There has been no difference of opinion about 
him as there was about Jenny Lind and other 
famous musical artists who have come to us. The 
simple perfection of his performance was at once 
appreciated, and always enjoyed ; and yet at last 
it cloyed. No one cared to hear for more than 
the twentieth time the same fantasia played in 
the same way. At the twenty-first hearing it be- 


| gan to sound a little trite. 


But this was not the fault of the artist — if it 
were any fault at all. It was merely the limita- 
tion of interest in the instrument. Thalberg 
plays the piano as well as it can be played; but 
then the piano is a very circumscribed instrument. 
He seems to understand its resources perfectly, 
and to develop them with complete skill ; but he 
is not a bit of a mountebank. He does not play 
with his shoulders, or body, or ambrosial locks. 
What.the piano can do in the interpretation of a 
piece of music, he makes it do—and no more. 

That is the difference between Thalberg and 
other equally celebrated performers. Thalberg’s 
playing is not suggestive. It is entirely satisfac- 
tory in itself (with the limitation mentioned), but 
it does not leave the feeling that the player could 
do a great deal more, nor does it raise any haunt- 
Ing image of a great orchestra pouring force and 
fullness, blood and substance, into the music the 


If you do not at first catch the ideas of 





performer sketches upon the keyboard. He trills 
exquisitely, but he never thrills. There is ex- 
quisite symmetry in all he does; but in the great- 
est works of art, of every kind, there is a frag- 
mentary and incomplete character. It is the 
nimbus of what might be hanging like a halo 
around what is. 

Arion will take care that the great pianist sails 
smoothly wherever he goes. Triton will blow 
his wreathed horn before his bark ; and, perhaps, 
some happy day hereafter, ladies of quality will 
part his glove among them, for souvenirs of that 
dexterous hand—as late befell his great rival 
Liszt, after a concert in Germany. 

And who knows but that with much patience 
and many Thalbergs, even we Beeotians may one 
day attain to a similar homage to art and artists? 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


— me 


Opera in New York. 
Rossinv’s “LI TALIANA IN ALGIFRI.” 
(From the Tribune, Jan. 11.) 

The production of Rossini’s L’ Italiana in Algieri 
ought to be a good fortnight’s novelty; but 
unhappily the variety less than the quality of the 
music afforded at the opera constitutes its claim 
upon our intelligent public. When a manager 
produces a new work—or revives an old one—in 
Europe, it signifies this much: Here is a produc- 
tion of genius—it has patent as well as recondite 
beauties; the latter can only be understood after 
several hearings, and after they are understood 
their interest increases and does not abate; then 
besides this, the production of the opera has cost 
weeks (or months) of careful study, rehearsal, 
and musico-dramatie codperations, to which must 
be added the labor of scene painters and decora- 
tors, costume-makers, copyists and others, the 
whole requiring considerable outlay, only to be 
compensated for by a liberal sustentation on the 
part of the public of this particular piece. If it 
prove a fiasco or failure, why of course the man- 
ager, having run his risk, must swallow gracefully 
his defeat; but if a good thing, he expects, and 
generally finds, his remuneration in the run of the 
piece. Here, however, the object of the opera- 
going public appears to be to find out how many 
operas they can gulp down in a season, and not 
how much lyrical instruction they ean derive from 
a repeated consideration of the same work. We 
are aware that an answer to this may be found in 
the fact, that on the whole, when an opera does 
please the public, it is played first and last a great 
many times, though at the outset it may hang fire, 
or fail to have a theatrical run. That is true; 
but then there are other operas whose merit 
cannot be denied, which though new to this publie, 
have not been propelled into a second week—not 
even fairly launched, but, like the Leviathan, 
stick on the stocks. Of this class are the operas 
of { Rossini, who certainly surpasses all other 
musico-dramatic writers in the variety and uni- 
versality of his genius. Since the Garcia days, 
and we speak of course from tradition in naming 
them, it would be difficult to name an opera of 
Rossini’s in Italian which has had a run in New 
York-—Cinderella in English being a selection 
from various works of his, not properly coming 
under the list. The immortal Barber does not 
draw two consecutive houses; Semiramide cannot 
certainly fill three; William Tell fell, after an 
eructation of curiosity, dead; and so forth. We 
think if the public would study Rossini:a little 
more, they would find him the noblest Roman of 
them all. Take, for example, the last presented 
work of his—L’//aliana—which, though not. as 
the play-bills have it, produced for the first time 
in this country, is brand-new for our public. The 
wondrous decorative power of Raphael is not 
more striking in his art, than Rossini’s exhibits in 
this work. If he had not written the Barber, this 
Italiana would be the finest of comic operas, or 
dispute the palm with his Cenerentola. Every 
note is as fluent as the mountain stream; it seems 

ropelled by an irreversible law, and to gambol 
in healthy activity. The plot of the piece is 
unreasonably bad, but notwithstanding, Rossini 
manages to cover it over, and really makes the 
audience think they are enjoying a consistent 


| 


whole. The overture is a gem, and there is no 
bad piece in the opera. As to the execution, 
Labocetta never sang so well; his Languir per 
una bella was, by all odds, the best of his efforts 
this season. Gassier, too, can do Rossini’s music. 
It is satistactory, at a period when musical studies 
have become partially obsolete, and bid fair to 
become entirely so under the present régime of 
clamorous mediocrity, to find artists who have 
learned their trade—have trained their organs to 
do something beside declamation, and that gen- 
erally not of the highest calibre. While such a 
buffo as Rocco is on the stage, the traditional old 
Italian comedian—he who taught all Europe its 


,; dramatic business, Shakespeare included—is not 


dead. For it must be remembered that all our 
theatres have worked up out of Italy, and that 


| even now in her sorrow she can yet out of her 
| fullness produce a Ristori, as well as a Rossini. 


| quality of her organ to Alboni. 
| } 


Sorce air. 





The contralto, Mme. Angri, is only second in the 
As an artist, 
Mme. Angri is great. She is equally good in the 
gipsy in Trovatore, and in the lady in the /taliana. 
The introduction of Non pit mesta at the close of 
the Jtaliana, as a scintillating wind-up, may be 
pardoned ; for it is off the same piece with the 
rest of the music, and stands, from the day when 
it was written, some forty odd years since, up to 
the present moment, unrivaled as a great tour-de- 
The same remark as regards propriety 
of introduction cannot be applied to a barnacle— 
a dislocated impertinence—sung by Mme Carioli. 

The public received L’aliana with enthusiasm. 
The only finale encored this season was that of 
the second act. The audience would not accept 
the solemn walk of the actors before the curtain 
as an encore, but demanded the genuine article. 

A little émente diversified the performance. 
The chorus—the men, save three—struck for 
higher wages just before the curtain went up, and 
tho manager, very properly refusing to accede to 
their exaction, and to the satisfaction of the 
audience, went on without them. 


| Musical Goxyespondence. 


New ‘York, Jan. 13.— The Philharmonic 
Concert on Saturday proved unusually satisfac- 
tory in every respect, and gave ample compen- 
sation for the deficiencies of the first one. The 
house was much fuller than on that occasion, in 
spite of bad weather, both performers and audi- 
ence more spirited, and the programme incom- 
parably better. First we had Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, which, though not one of the most 
popular ones as a whole, yet is exceedingly inter- 
esting to the connoisseur, and contains many parts 
which must please even the uninitiated. Such, 
for instance, is the charming Allegretto, which, 
since its first production at these concerts, Jullien 
has made familiar to the public. As usual, it 
was encored. This number was followed by Sig. 
LABocetTTA’s really admirable singing of [Oh 
cara immagine, from. the “ Magic Flute.” He 
did full justice to this exquisite love-song, and 
rendered it with a simplicity and artistic truth of 
conception which cannot be surpassed. The 
composition, too, seemed just suited to the senti- 
mental element which rather preponderates in 
this gentleman’s voice. GAssiER, who was the 
vocalist of the second part, was not so happy in 
the choice of his contribution. A cavatina by 
Mercadante (particularly with piano-forte accom- 
paniment) is not exactly the thing for a Philhar- 
I think all would have preferred 
to hear something of more value. Nevertheless, 
his rendering of even this insignificant composi- 
tion, in spite of its heaviness and dryness, was so 
fine,that some satisfaction was to be derived from 
that. Mendelssohn’s beautiful “ Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture, with its northern reminiscences, its 


monic concert. 
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echoes, and the cool, grotto-like atmosphere which 
pervades it, concluded the first part, while the 
concert finished off with a novelty—the Overture 
to the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai. 
The latter is as devoid of character as that by 
Mendelssohn is full of it. The melodies are 
flowing, lively, and very pleasing to the ear; the 
instrumentation, too, is uncommonly fine; but 
there is little or no depth. 

The instrumental solo was played by Madame 
GRAEVER-JOHNSON (or Johnson-Graever, or 
Graever, or Johnson, for by all these names is 
this lady called), who repeated on this occasion 
the “ Concert Symphony,” by Littolf, which she 
performed at her own concert. TI should have 
liked better to hear another piece, by another 
master, as this composition is even less attractive 
than the one we heard at Eisfeld’s concert. It is 
built on “Dutch National Airs,” which are in 
themselves rather dry and uninteresting; and 
these qualities are transmitted through them to 
the whole piece. I would wish, too, to know 
whether Mme. Johnson can render other com- 
posers as well as this one. With regard to her 
playing, I can do no better than to refer to my 
remarks upon it in your last number, only height- 
ening the praise I give it there. The lady gives 
a morning concert next week, at which I hope to 
become still better acquainted with her admira- 
ble qualities as an artist. 

I must not again omit to mention, as I have 
several times, the instrument which Mme. John- 
son uses, the beauty of which strikes me anew 
every time that I hear it. It is one of Erard’s, 
from Breusing’s depot, No. 701 Broadway; and 
though it has been long and well used (by Thal- 
berg, before Mme. Johnson), its tone and action 
are still as delicious as ever. Indeed, for tone, 
these pianos are unsurpassed ; and though popu- 
lar prejudice gives the palm for durability to na- 
tive instruments, on account of the climate, I am 
told, on good authority, that with proper care 
the “ Erards” will keep quite as well. Mr. Breu- 
sing, the obliging and gentlemanly proprietor of 
one of our first and largest music establishments, 
is constantly importing these instruments; and it 
is to be hoped that the day may not be far dis- 
tant, when a grand piano will no longer be con- 
sidered a luxury, but a necessity, by all musi- 
cians, both professional and amateur. Not all 
our American houses, however, are adapted, by 
the size of their rooms, for so large a piece of 
furniture as a “ Fluegel” ; indeed, for some apart- 
ments, even a common square piano seems too 
large. To the inhabitants of these we would 
recommend the cabinet pianos of a Cassel maker, 
(whose name I forget just now,) which are im- 
ported by Scharfenberg & Luis, one of the oldest 
music firms of the city. These instruments have 
sweetness and volume of tone, and are very 
agreeable to the touch. Just the thing for a 
boudoir, both outside and inside. 

But I am digressing too far from my report of 
our musical doings. The Opera has again suf- 
fered a collapse. On Monday last, Mr. Ullman 
published the following cards in the various daily 
papers : 

Sir: Through the medium of your valuable 
columns I would beg to state, that the male chorus 
still persisting in their conspiracy, not only to impose 
upon me their own terms, but likewise try to compel 
me to retain the ringleaders, I will take immediate 
measures for the formation of a fresh chorus under 


the direction of Mr. Paur, the excellent conductor of 
the celebrated Liederkranz Society. 











I seize this opportunity to declare that I have 
conducted the entire season upon my sole responsi- 
bility. In spite of the most strenuous endeavors, I 
have never obtained the slightest reduction from any 
person connected with the Academy, and have paid, 
since Sept. 1, all salaries, without exception, strictly 
at the appointed time, and even during the revulsion, 
in gold, as stipulated at the commencement of the 
season. 

All that I could obtain since the last six weeks was 
the “permission” of requiring some other work, and 
even that is now denied to me, and the most degrading 
conditions are imposed upon me by the very persons 
whom I supported for many months, through inces- 
sant labor, and at the expense of the most trying 
mental anxiety. 

Under these circumstances I hereby publicly pledge 
myself not to yield one io a in what I consider my 
rights; and, should I not meet with due assistance 
from the employées, to close the house without fear or 
self-reproach, being fully convinced that the public 
and the true artists will render me the justice of 
acknowledging that I have offered more varied enter- 
tainments, a more interesting repertoire, a better 
ensemble, and have paid more punctually than any 
of the Opera Managers who have preceded me. 

I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., B. ULLMAN. 

New York, Jan. 9, 1858. 

Acapemy or Music.—Noticr.—LessEE AND 
Director, B. Uttman.—The male chorus still per- 
sisting in their conspiracy not only to impose upon 
the Manager their own terms, but likewise to compel 
him to retain the ringleaders, he finds himself under 
the painful necessity to close the Academy until a 
fresh chorus will have been organized. 

The sordid conduct of a few unscrupulous individ- 
uals is the cause of there being nearly 300 persons 
thrown out of employment for the better part of a 
week. 

Mr. Ullman pledges himself to the public not to 
yield one iota in what he considers his rights, or die- 
tated by the nature of present circumstances. 

The Academy will open on Friday with a most 
extraordinary performance, the remembrance of 
which will not be so easily effaced. (Jan. 11.) 

Public curiosity was all alive as to what that 
‘most extraordinary performance that had ever 
been heard of,” would be, and the matter is not 
yet quite decided. Don Giovanni, with a strong 
cast, (Formers as Leporello) new scenery, &c., 
is spoken of. Formes’ performance of Basilio, in 
the “ Barber,” last week, is universally pronounced 
to have been incomparable. He made the insig- 
nificant part the most important one of the whole 
opera. L’Italiana in Algieri was excellently 
given, but to a thin house. 

In conclusion, I will give you an advertisement 
which is said to have appeared in some small 
town of Southern France: “ Robert Le Diable, 
grand opera in three acts, music by Meyerbeer, 
For want of 
singers and orchestra, lively dialogue will take the 





will be given on night. 


place of arias, choruses, ce.” ! 
a 





New York, Jan. 12.— The revolt at the 
Academy of Music among the chorus singers is 
the principal item of interest to note during the 
The sympathies of the press and the 
What- 
ever cause the members of the chorus may have 
for complaint against Mr. Ulmann, the course 
they have taken to obtain redress is reprehensible 
in the extfeme, and should be resisted to the last. 
But if we are to judge of the state of the case 
trom the reports of it in the various newspapers, 
we shall be very far from arriving at a correct 


week past. 
public all seem to be with the manager. 


conclusion. 

The Daily Times, for instance, makes it appear 
that Mr. Ullman has labored, both mentally and 
physically, twenty times harder than any of those 
he employs, and all for the single aim and pur- 
pose (!) of giving employment to about two hun- 
dred and fifty individuals, who otherwise would 
at least find it difficult to get through the winter, 





and perhaps would actually be unable to live 
without the money Mr. Ullman pays them. This 
will simply provoke a smile from those who are 
acquainted with the present manager at the 
Academy. While I am willing to give Mr. Ull- 
man all needed praise for his enterprise and un- 
ceasing perseverance, yet to say that he always 
deals justly with the public or those he employs, 
is much more than I am willing to admit. In re- 
lation to Mr. Ullman as a manager, I will not 
speak at present, leaving that to be discussed at 
some future time, when I intend to speak of the 
matter more fully. I am confident, however, that 
on examination it will be found, when both sides 
of the question are understood, that Mr. Ullman 
does not always treat those he employs in a man- 
ner to inspire respect or confidence. 

I did not attend the performance of the “ Mes- 
siah” in Brooklyn, on Saturday night last, but 
gathered a few particulars from a friend who was 
present. The chorus was not as large as in New 
York, and among those not present were many 
of the leading voices. The arrangement of the 
chorus and instruments on the stage was as bad 
as it-could be, the parts being separated, so as not 
to be able to see or hear each other. The space 
allotted to the stage was much too small. The 
audience room was too small to hold people 
enough to pay expenses, but I am sorry to say 
even this small room was not full. I am told the 
“Harmonie Society ” and Mr. Ullman together 
lost $500. The whole affair was mismanaged 
from beginning to end. It would be unfair to 
criticize the performance of the Harmonic So- 





ciety under so many unfavorable circumstances. 
Mme. D'ANGRr won great and deserved ap- 
plause in her admirable rendering of “ He was 
despised.” It was full of pathos and a deep reli- 
gious fervor seldom attained even by those who 
profess to sing it “ with the spirit and the under- 
standing also.” Cart Formers pleased better 
than the last time he sang it in New York. I 
am impatient to hear Formes in “ Elijah,” but I 
cannot learn that we are certain of its being 
given at present, though it has been talked of, 
and even the time of performance partially fixed. 
I see by the morning papers my favorite Don 
Giovanni is announced for Friday night, with 
Formes as Leporello. This will test his singing 
and acting far more severely than anything he 
has done yet. BELLINI. 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 11. — Mr. Editor: 
I was much pleased with your Diarist’s remarks 
upon the “Cambridge Concert.” They were 
written with judgment, taste, and appreciation ; 
and he has meted out to SATTER full justice as a 
pianist, which has often been denied to him by 
incompetent judges. 

There was one fault which surprised me. _Is it 
possible that the Diarist thought that Mr. H1v- 
Ton’s solo was to be tolerated ? Was it not one 
of the most extravagant of modern extrava- 
gances in composition and execution? Cam- | 
bridge, though represented very scantily, had too | 
much self-respect so applaud such a performance. | | 
Scales, octaves, semitones, all shaken together, || 
were poured out without mercy to the ears of the 
audience. It seemed as if the young performer 
had been elected grand executioner of the piano, 
and the only surprise was that it could live under 
such severe punishment. It was like Forrest's 
worst ranting—a tempest, not sublime and grand, 
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like parts of the “ Tannhaiiser” overture by Sat- 
ter, but composed of sudden gusts of wind, fierce 
flashes of lightning, hailstones of the size of os- 
triches’s eggs, and ear-splitting thunder. 

We have been delighted with Satter’s perform- 
ances: and though sometimes he errs in not play- 
ing the best compositions, yet his most palpable 
error has been in giving such a piece of music to 
a pupil, and allowing him to perform it in the 
We wished with Dr. Johnson, that 
” T hope we shall have 


way he did. 
“it had been impossible. 
another extract from “ my Dairy,” strengthening 
these views. Playing, acting, or dancing to the 
pit ought not to go unscathed. (ld Cambridge 
(though not strictly musical) enjoys quintets by 
Haydn and Mozart, and a solo so loud is not 
acceptable. 
Sette 
From my Diary, No. 19. 

Jan. 6.—Several days ago I devoted some space 
to an enlogistic notice of sweet Lilla Linden and her 
delightful “ Linden Harp.” It is now my pleasing 
task to add that proper exertions are making to dis- 
tribute that work thoroughly in all our Sabbath 
Schools, in every religious family, in every place 
where devout emotions are to be aroused by song or 
to find vent in it. 

Time was — according to good authority — when 
the children of this world were wiser than the chil- 
dren of light. The nineteenth century has produced 
the Linden Harp, and the children of light are not 
behind those of this world in devising ways and 
means to spread it everywhere. Its missionaries 
have reached the benighted city of Boston, and one 
of their circulars now lies upon my table, rejoicing 
my eyes. 

How delightful to an appreciative spirit it is to 
read the following : 

“Linden Harp is having a very rapid sale. Can- 
vassers say they rarely find an intelligent family who 
do not purchase,—|grammar is of no account—the 
fact is all we care about]—while Sabbath and Day 
Schools readily adopt it. 

“Sunday School superintendents, teachers, pa- 
rents, and all unite in saying,—* We have long felt 
the need of just sach.a book as the Linden Harp II- 
lustrated. It is the best and most attractive work of 
the kind ever published. * 

“To those who have the charge of youth we would 
say, if you would see the dear ones in your charge 
happy, if you would have an efficient aid in your 
government and labors of love, see that they are pro- 
vided with Harps.” 


By all means, say I also, provide them with Harps. 
See that they all have Lilla Linden’s Linden Harp ! 
Do not forget —‘ Lilla Linden’s Linden Harp.” 
That is the book. Now look at the back of the Cir- 


cular: 

Master Willie, the little philosopher (8 years old), will lec- 
ture, and exhibit a variety of scriptural, historical, astronom- 
ical, and philosophical illustrations and experiments, with the 
aid of a magic lantern, orrery, or planetarium, tellurian, celes- 
tial sphere, magnet, &c.; also, some curious and remarkable 
phenomena shown by the newly-discovered gyroscope, or me- 
chanical paradox, which has of late attracted so much atten- 
tion among scientific men. 

By the movements of the orrery and tellurian, the relative 
sizes, distances, and revolutions of the planets, the causes of 
eclipses, changes of seasons, &c., are indelibly impressed upon 
the minds of the beholders. 

By the moving dioramic slides of the lantern, very inter- 
esting scriptural scenes are brought to view ; also, the chroma- 
trope, or artificial fireworks ; the phantasmagoria effect, or ap- 
pearance of a person walking up to the spectators, and then 
receding from their view. 

Every one who purchases a copy of * Linden Harp ”’ will be 
entitled to two tickets for the lecture. 

As purchasers receive the worth of their money in the books 
secured, it is hoped that none will neglect this rare opportuni- 
ty of improving the mind and heart. Parents, teachers, and 
youth are especially invited to attend. 

Tue audience are requested to bring their Harps, as the ex- 
ercises will conclude with a concert, in which all will be re- 
quested to unite. 

A voluntary collection will be taken, to defray expense of 
room and lights, and to. provide for a gratuitous supply of 
Harps tor Mission 8. 8. Schools, Charity Schools, &c. 


By the way, it strikes me that an important point 
has been omitted in the Circular from which I have 
so largely quoted, and accordingly the following ad- 
dition is suggested gratis : 





“The importance of Lilla Linden’s Linden Harp, 
as being so admirably fitted to awaken a true taste, 
and thus prepare the youthful mind for the larger 
works with which the public have been favored by 
divers musical clergymen, who, having studied the- 
ology, must necessarily be the best judges of sacred 
music, cannot be overrated.” 


But to return. What a generous spirit is here ex- 
hibited! You have but to purchase Lilla Linden’s 
Linden Harp, and you shall have two tickets to hear 
Master Willie, the little philosopher (8 vears old). 
“Out of the mouths of babes and suncklings,” &e. 
Happy we. who live in an age when Master Willies 
teach natural philosophy! when the foolish prejudi- 
ces against making a show of little children, as heing 
likely to lay the foundation of their rnin in the fu- 
ture, have passed away, and when such a perform- 
ance is no longer classed among “ disgusting exhibi- 
tions.” Let none neglect this rare opportunitvy—and 
be sure you bring vour Harps. Moreover, forget not 
the advice of Iago : “ Put money in thy purse” —* T 
say, put money in thy purse,” “to provide for a gra- 
tuitons supply of Harps to Mission S. 8S. Schools.” 
Remembher ! ; 

And what a chance for young men who are poor 
but enterprising! Behold: 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY State—GReat TNDUCEMENTS OF- 
FERED. Circulars free. Agents have earned from $1 to $2 an 
hour in the sale of the Harp. To any one who will act as 
agent, we will send, post paid, a package of circulars. with in- 
structions for canvassing, &e. Apprentices, and other day la- 
borers, find this profitahle work for evenings. Postmasters 
please post this circular, and act as agents. Address, 

C. M. THAYER, Middletown, Conn. 

To this name, Thaver, IT must confess a secret 
kindness, and whatsoever bringeth it to honor de- 
lighteth me. It is an old and respectable name, al- 
though it has never shone in the office-holding world. 
Those who have brought it honor and respectability 
have been such as devoted themselves to the good of 
their fellow-men. In my copy of “Liber Faceti 
docens Mores hominum,” printed at Basle in 1498, 
there is a manuscript note by some old German anti- 
quary, to the effect that the authorship has been at- 
tributed to Thayr, Rector of the University of Paris 
in the twelfth century. And down to our own day, 
how many of the name have followed in his steps as 
teachers of youth, or have been clergymen, teachers 
of the people, or physicians as healers of their dis- 
eases, no man knoweth. One of the first converts— 
or perverts, according to your creed—to the Romish 
Church here in New England was Father Thayer; 
another of the name devised the plan of peopling 
the plains of Kanzas with lovers of freedom, and 
still another claims the public gratitude for banishing 
the nauseous mixtures of the family pharmacopeia, 
and supplying their ‘places with aromatic fluid ex- 
tracts, which children cry for! And now last—not 
least—we find one who devotes himself to the noble 
cause of spreading sacred song among all classes, 
and who offers great inducements to us to act as 
agents for Lilla Linden’s Linden Harp ! 

And here a pleasing picture rises in my mind I 
seem to be walking the golden streets of Bunyan’s 
celestial city, and suddenly I hear the sound of a 
multitude of voices, 


“Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


It approaches, and lo! in long succession, trains of 
glorified North Street and Bowery Boys, with their 
machines, draw near, and crowds of Sabbath School 
children line the way, all with Harps — not golden, 
but Linden—in their hands, and welcome them in 
sweet and glorious chorus. Now all open their books 
to the 54th page, and pour forth ‘“ Come let us sing 
of Jesus” to the inspiring music of ‘‘ Wait for the 
Wagon,” while author, and publishers, and agents, 
and booksellers and all, who in the vale of tears have 
labored in spreading the work, jingle the cash in their 
pockets, and cry, with streaming eyes, ‘‘ Not unto us» 
not unto us be the glory!” 





Jan. 10.— The great satisfaction which Mr. Sov- 
THARD’s music gave the small audience which lis- 
tened to it last evening, is an inducement to record a 
few particulars of his career as a composer, which 
have come under my personal observation. 

I first knew of him some twelve years ago, ener- 
getically laboring to make himself a pianist, and saw 
no reason to doubt that he would before long take a 
high rank as such. But the merely mechanical labor 
of overcoming the difficulties of an instrument is 
something most distasteful to one who loves music 
for music’s sake, and especially for one who adds to 
a natural taste for art and literature the advantages 
of a liberal education. It was, therefore, no cause 
of surprise, when, the similarity of our tastes in mu- 
sic having made us somewhat familiarily acquainted, 
I found that the carcer of a virtuoso had not charms 
sufficient to induce him to devote himself exclusively 
to the piano-forte, and that he was deep in the study 
of the full scores of the orchestral and dramatic 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, and es- 
pecially of his favorite—a great master, almost un- 
known in America—Cherubini. Such zealous and 
earnest study—the only true way to study—I have 
seen in no other of our young aspirants to musical 
knowledge. Text-books by Rameau, Albrechtsber- 
ger. Marx, Weber, are all very well: but to learn to 
write scores requires thorough study of the scores of 
the great masters. 

For some time Mr. Southard was organist and 
music director at the large Catholic Church in South 
Boston, and his first important attempts at composi- 
tion which came under my notice were several 
masses. Of their excellence I can only judge from 
hearing them when two or three friends hummed 
them over at the piano-forte. They were, however, 
very striking, and from them a very favorable im- 
pression of their author’s talent was derived. One 
of them was arranged for orchestra, and put in re- 
hearsal. “The men and women singers, and those 
who play upon instruments,” were engaged, and upoo 
a certain Suhday morning the work was to be pro- 
duced for the first time in the service. Saturday eve- 
ning all was in readiness, and every thing looked 
auspicious. The next morning the church was a 
mass of blackened ruins. I believe not even the 
piano-forte score of the music remained! So there 
was an end to the hopes of the young man as a 
church composer. 

A few years later I came on from New York, and 
in Boston heard much of a glee in the style of the 
English masters of the last century, which had been 
sung by a large choir the evening before at the Melo- 
deon. This is a form of vocal music which I do ex- 
ceedingly affect, and the works of Spofforth, Webbe, 
Calleott, King, and their compeers, seem to me equal 
if not superior to the four-part songs of any nation, 
not excepting the German works of Mendelssohn 
himself. The musical convention was still in ses- 
sion, and I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Southard’s 
Glee, “ When thou, O Stone.” I thought it admira- 
ble. and think so still, and it added to my confidence 
in his abilities. 

The next production from his pen which struck 
me was the song somewhat in the style of Schubert, 
and of Hatton’s exquisite “ Day and Night”’—the 
words of which, by W. W.Story, he found in Dwight’s 
Journal—the song “ No More.” Vocal part and ac- 
companiment form an integral whole, and if sung at 
a Quintet Club concert could not fail of making its 
mark. I was therefore prepared for the very favora- 
ble notice of the “Scarlet Letter” music, which I 
read in Dwight’s Journal, on the other side of the 
ocean. The only fear was that in his zeal to reach 
the highest musical dramatic effect, he might fall 
into the Liszt-Wagner error of endeavoring to do 
without simple and flowing melody, and make up for 
its want by his instrumental figures and combina- 
tions, and by abrupt and startling “effect music.” 
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This proves to have been unfounded. One fact does 
surprise me, and that is that the vocal music of 
“Omano,” as sung last evening, should be so tho- 
roughly Italian in style, knowing the long-continued 
and persevering study which he gave to the great 
German masters, and those semi-Germans in style— 
Cherubini and Rossini. The full effect of those 
studies, however, is scen in the splendor and beauty 
of his orchestral accompaniments, so inadequately 
represented in the separate piano-forte score which 
he has written for the pieces given last night. I 
know of no first opera by any composer, save Beet- 
hoven, which offers so much that is beautiful and 
effective as “ Omano.” 





Dwight’s Journal 


BOSTON, JAN. 16, 1858. 


of dtlusic. 


Wr. Southard's Opera. 
Those who assembled at Chickering’s, that 
stormy Saturday night, to listen for the first time 
to some specimens of Mr. L. H. Souruarn’s 
new Italian opera, “Omano,” were indeed a 
favored few. Yet in the number the musical 
taste, intelligence and character of Boston were 
well represented ; and the unanimous expression 
was one of pleasure and surprise, mingled with 
regret that there could not be more to share it, 
and with a strong wish that the concert might 
soon be repeated. This wish, we are happy here 
to say, is in the way of speedy accomplishment. 
The concert will be repeated in the same place 
next Thursday evening. We feel it much more to 
the purpose to make this announcement, than to 
attempt a critical appreciation of the music after 
a single hearing. Enough, that it so deeply 
interested everybody present, as to excite a strong 
desire to hear again and learn to know it better. 
An elaborate opera, given in fragments, without 
scene or orchestra, with nothing but a piano 
accompaniment, to an audience ignorant of the 
plot, to ears entirely unaccustomed to the com- 


of writing, so far 


poser’s way as it is in any 
peculiar sense his own, could not carry a clear 
and positive conviction of its precise worth even 
to the most apprehensive listener. But what it 
certainly did do, was to excite the audience to 
enthusiasm, to impress every one with respect for 
the musician-ship and talent of a quiet and to 


most men unknown composer, and to awaken a 


new hope, far more than any thing before, of 


something that may be called American music. 
All felt that our young countryman had at least 
earned for himself the right to be fully and fairly 
heard, enjoyed and judged. We say then ear- 
nestly to all our truly music-loving friends, do not 
neglect this opportunity of hearing some of Mr. 
Southard’s music. It will by no means show you 
all that he can do or has done, but it will show 
you that he can produce things quite as fresh, as 
charming, as effective as much that has proved 
sure attraction in our operas and concerts. It 
will certainly give you a new pleasure. 

“Omano” is an Jtalian opera: —Italian in its 
Mr. 
Southard’s first opera, “The Scarlet Letter,” 


words, Italian in its general style of music. 


was in English, and his musical studies and par- 
tialities have been mostly, we believe, of a Ger- 
man tendency. But he is quite eclectic. With- 
out asking whether he could not do a better thing 
than be writing an Italian opera, we simply re- 
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mind ourselves that none but an Italian opera 
would have the slightest possible chance of be- 
ing brought out on the stage in this country. 
He procured, therefore, an Italian libretto of Sig. 
Manetra, author of Za Spia. We have not 
seen it, but the plot, we understand, is somehow 
founded on that wild and gorgeous dream of 
Eastern romance, Beckford’s “ Vathek,” the 
names of the characters being changed, and a 
thread of more human interest introduced into 


the story. The programme of the concert em- 


braced seven pieces, the dramatic relations of 


which we find thus explained in the Courier : 

Number One on the programme is a duet for mezzo- 
soprano and bass voices. The characters are Omano, 
Calivh of the race of the Abassides, and Mirza, his 
mother. The duet opens with an allegro, in which 
Mirza urges her son to pursue remorselessly a war he 
has declared against the Ghebers. This is interrupted 
by a verse of a romance, supposed to be sung within, 
by Hinda, a captive Gheber Princess. 
her voice distracts Omano from his warlike thoughts, 
which Mirza, in a repetition of the first allegro, seeks 
again to inspire in him. The second verse of the ro- 
mance follows, after which comes the first movement 
once more, the whole closing with an andantino, Oma- 
no declaring his passion for Hinda, Mirza urging him 
to more ambitious emotions. 

Number Two is an andante and cavatina for tenor. 
Rustam, the hero of the opera, pours forth his affec- 
tion and admiration for the fair Hinda, in the usual 
language of lyrical lovers. The rapid movement of 
this piece will be found very spirited and effective, 
after the pure Italian style. 

Number Three is a quartet for mezzo-soprano, tenor 
and two basses. Albatros, an evil spirit disguised, 
with bass voice of course, refuses to reveal to Omano 
the secret of a mystic inscription. Omano threatens 
—Mirza and Rustam warn Albatros of the danger of 
disregarding the Caliph’s will. 

Number Four is an andante and a ecabaletta for 
mezzo-soprano. Mirza sings a description of the 
scene in which she finds herself. It is by the tomb of 
of her ancestors, whither she has come to witness a 
midnight meeting between Omano and Albatros, 
This scene is continued in Number Seven, the last on 
the programme. 

Number Five is a duet for soprano and tenor. Hin- 
da and Rustam, having come to an understanding, ex- 
change words of fond fidelity, &c., &c., &e. 

Number Six is a scene and cavatina for soprano, in 
which Hinda indulges in a retrospect of her captivity 
and Omano’s perfidy. 

Number Seven is a quintet, with chorus, for sopra- 
no, mezzo-soprano, tenor, and two basses. The scene 
is that alluded to above—the tomb of the Caliphs, at 
night. Omano is snpposed to approach the tomb, and 
calls upon Albatros, who presently appears. Mirza 
watches the scene, herself concealed from view. Hin- 
da and Rustam are present, but unseen, by means of 
a shield of invisibility. The first movement of the 
quintet is an allegro, in course of which Omano re- 
nounces his faith, in obedience to Albatros’ demand, 
and is induced to promise the sacrifice of a maiden of 
his harem. Mirza, rushing from her concealment, in- 
sists that Hinda shall be chosen, to which Omano 
reluctantly consents. Rustam, meanwhile, assures 
Hinda that no harm shall come to her. During this 
allegro a unison chorus of disembodied spirits—the 
shades of Omano’s sires—is heard. The quintet winds 
up with an andante movement of superb dramatic ef- 
fect. The climax is splendid, being approached by a 
twice-repeated phrase of five notes, hr three voices 
in unison, which we cannot describe without the aid 
of musical characters, but which will be instantly 
recognized as a master-stroke, and culminating with 
full vocal and instrumental force. 

Our first impression of the music we must state 
very briefly. We say nothing of originality in 
the highest sense —nothing of creative genius. 
These are questions too great to be settled in an 
evening. Much that sounds new once, much that 
takes you by surprise, subsides after several hear- 
ings to the general level of a whole class which 
it resembles, and the witching melody is found to 
be but one more variation of an old tune too 
well known. The experience is too common to 
allow any one to trust the glowing first impres- 
sion. On the other hand what seems indifferent 
may some day, when you have it in a true light, 
and your inner eye is clear, reveal itself like 
some old painting in the richest colors and the 
And there is a vast dif- 
We 


rarest forms of beauty. 
ference between cleverness and genius. 


OF MUSIC. 





The sound of | 


| 








need not be in haste to recognize and to proclaim 
the latter; if it be there, it will be good occupa- 
tion for a generation to get gradually convineed 
of it. 

1. Leaving all this for time to settle, we can 
truly say that we found Mr. Southard’s music 
Italian in style, but not weakly Italian; not of 
the hot-house sentimental, or the mere physically 
intense and passionate kind. It is even true that 
we were oftener reminded of Verdi than of oth- 
ers. THe seems master of Verdi’s best arts of 
effect. his climaxes and bright bits of white light 
unison in concerted pieces, his syncopated soar- 
ings in impassioned melody, &c., &e.; but he does 
not run those tricks into the ground; he uses 
We doubt if 
even the gems of Verdi's later operas contain 
On the 


other hand, the general impression was more 


them to illustrate finer qualities. 
much of equal intrinsic art or beauty. 


fresh and wholesome, more essentially musical, 
more Italian in the best sense. 

2. There was melody, grateful alike to the 
Not sickly, 
commonplace melody, but fresh, natural, dignified, 


voice of the singer and to the ear. 


We only dare not say decidedly 
original or individual. When we think of Mo- 
zart’s melody, of those wonderful melodic thoughts 


expressive. 


that spring to life on every page of Rossini’s 
“ Barber” or in Weber’s music — melodies that 
haunt the mind,—we are forced to postpone the 
question of original melodies, in the sense of 
positive spontaneous new creations. But there 
was at least a good style of melody, agreeable 
and to the purpose. Much of this melody seemed 
to us a clever, thoughtful, chaste use of the old 
stock of Italian song, that never dies. 

3. In musical structure, contrapuntal treat- 
ment, richness and sometimes recherche charm 
of harmony and modulation ; in unfailing abun- 
dance and beauty of orchestral illustration and 
coloring (so far as one could judge from a piano- 
forte engraving of the painting)} in general ef- 
fectiveness, it showed a deep and well-rewarded 
study of the best models, classical and modern, 
For this reason alone, if for no other, it was al- 
ways interesting. The Quartet, and more espe. 
cially the Quintet finale, were splendidly effec- 
tive; and the effect would bear analysis. There 
was a charming figure of accompaniment running 
through the last duet, quite novel and felicitous. 

4. It was thoroughly dramatic. Everywhere 
the note, the phrase, the harmony and accom- 
paniment, was fitly married to the word and ac- 
tion. All was wisely, conscientiously subordi- 
nated to dramatic truth; yet without any Wag- 
ner-ian sacrifice of the musician’s loyalty to his 
own Art. It warranted high expectations of 
* Omano” as a lyric and dramatic whole. 

We have only room to allude to the admirable 
manner in which the pieces were executed. The 
performers entered into the work with their 
whole hearts; the pianist, Mr. B.J. LANG, played 
the difficult accompaniments with remarkable 
pence. fluency, and tact. Mrs. Lone sang 
ver best, and truly her voice found grateful occu- 
pation in the music. Her bright high notes were 
periect in the Quintet. The same of Mr. ApAMs, 
who rendered the tenor cantabile with true style 
and feeling. ‘The soprano of Miss Wu1renovsk, 
in the romanza heard from within, was truly 
beautiful ; and the bass solos by Messrs. PowERS 
and Tuomas Batt told well. So far as asmall 
concert would allow, nothing was wanting to the 
true effect of the music, and we but state the 
general feeling, when we say that it was so effee- 
tive as to make it the duty of the musical world 
both to itself and Mr. Southard, to see to it that 
*“Omano” be soon brought out true and whole 
upon the stage. 
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Deut or Miss Fay.—By invitation of Miss Fay 
and Sig. BeENDELARI, her teacher, there was a large 
and intelligent assemblage of music-lovers at the 
Meionaon last Saturday evening. Miss Fay is a 
young Boston lady. She has determined, as we un- 
derstand, to devote her life to music as a public 
singer. The following programme was performed : 


PART I. 
1—Scena and Air from ‘ Robert le Diable,’ (arranged for 


CS RP ee er eee ee Meyerbeer 
By the Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
2—Aria Finale, “ Fidanzata—No maledetta,”.......... Pacini 


Miss Fay. 
8—Adagio Scherzo, from the 35th Quintette in E min. Onslow 
4—Star of the North, Concerted Air with two Flutes, Meyerbeer 


Miss |Fay. 
PART II. 
5—Introduction—Allegro and Adagio, from the Quin- 

Oe ae Me Te Mozart 
6—Aria, Puritani: “ Qui la voce,”.............cee eee Bellini 
Miss Fay. 

7—Song without Words, and Canzonetta, from the Quar- 
eg a ee rere Mendelssohn 
8—Cavatina, Lucrezia Borgia: * Com’e bello,”...... Donizetti 


Miss Fay 

There seems to be a general chorus of surprise and 
admiration among those who were so fortunate as to 
hear the lady. We were not—feeling bound to hear 
all that could be heard that night of Mr. Southard’s 
opera. All agree that she has a rare voice, and much 
talent, and that her execution reflects great credit on 
her teacher. Yet as the danger in such cases always 
is from praise unqualified, we think we may do well 
to cite here the impressions of a friend in whose opin- 
ion we have confidence. 

“My impression was that her voice was of good 
quality, rather unsympathetic, of correct intonation, 
of extensive compass, and brilliant in the upper range 
of tones; the enunciation wanting in distinctness. 
She exhibited a facility of execution quite remarka- 
ble—a fatal facility, it seemed to me—something ana- 
logous to the faculty which young persons often ex- 
hibit of writing graceful and pleasing vérses, and very 
likely to mislead a young artist and her injudicious 
friends. The evidence of musical fecling, of senti- 
ment, was not there to my apprehension, neither did 
the passages requiring breadth of phrasing, and large- 
ness of style, as the first movement of Qui la voce, 
exhibit either. The rapid execution of familiar and 
difficult music by so young a singer startled and 
astonished the audience, and their applause was un- 


bounded.” 


| Musial Ghit- Ghat. 


This evening, after long pause, the Mavis Hall 
will ring with grand orchestral music. Carn Zer- 
RAHN has organized his orchestra, and gives the first 
of his four subscription concerts in the form of a 
“Beethoven Night.” The first part of the programme 
will consist purely of three of the noblest composi- 
tions of that mighty master; to-wit, the “ Heroic 
Somphony,” with which our public is less familiar 
than with almost any one of the nine; the piano-forte 
Concerto in G, to be played by Mr. Sartrr, who has 
composed cadenzas for it; and the wonderful Leonora 
overture, in C. Here is already enough for a feast, 
and of the best kind. The second part is more for 
the non-classical portion of the audience, and will be 
light and miscellaneous; yet it will lead off with that 
splendid overture to “ William Tell.” Mr. Zerrahn 
is always as good as his word, and will do all he 
promises and more. It will be the public’s fault, if 
this does not prove an admirable series of concerts. 

.We are also to have Afternoon Orchestral 
Concerts in the same place, and with the same con- 
ductor, These will 
be essentially of the same character as in past years, 
embracing commonly a good symphony and overture, 
and varieties of light and sparkling music. As they 
may be continued indefinitely, these afternoon con- 
certs will afford opportunities of presenting various 
Symphonies, by Haydn and others, which we seldom 
hear. The four nights, dedicated to great composers, 
naturally require that the best (and as it happens) 
the most well-known Symphony of each should be 
selected. 


commencing next Wednesday. 





The “German Trio” Sein. GAERTNER, ey 
NICKEL and Hause), on account of the Orchestral 
Concert, have judiciously postponed their first concert 
to next Monday evening. Their programme is 
excellent, including the glorious B flat Trio of Beet- 
hoven, a string Quartet in D, by Haydn (first time), 
and Mozart’s Quintet in G minor; these sterling 
solids to be relieved, not by a dreary length of small 
things, but simply by a couple of songs from Meyer- 
beer by a ‘promising amateur.” The Men- 
DELSSOHN QuUINTETTTE CLUB yield place next 
Tuesday evening to the young vocalist, Miss Fay, 
who will then make her more public debit... .Add 
to all this, that Mr. Sournarp’s music is to be re- 
peated on Thursday evening, and that Herr Form Es 
is to sing in the “Creation” on Saturday and in 
“ Elijah” on Sunday evenings, and have we uot in- 
deed a musical week before us ? 


The New York Academy was to re-open last night 
with a “grand Moazart celebration,” being the first 
night of Don Giovanni “on a scale of colossal 
splendor and magnificence,”-——new scenery “of the 
most dazzling description,” new dresses, new proper- 
ties, and with the ball-room scene done for once as it 
ought to be, with two extra orchestras upon the stage, 
(including the Liederkranz), 
and 


a chorus of 150 voices 
to say nothing of the “twenty candelabras” 
“three hundred lights;’ and with Formes (as 
Leporello), Gassier (the Don), LAGRANGE, Cara- 
port, D’Ancrt, Lanocerra, Rocco, &e., in the 
principal parts. ‘This is the last night but three prior 
to the departure of the company for Philadelphia. 

.There is a very unpleasant rumor about the 
Maretzek troupe in Havana; to the effect that the 
yellow fever rages there, that AMop1o, the baritone, 
had died of it; also a tenor singer; and that Bric- 
This report leads TuaLBere, 
to postpone his 


NOLI was very sick. 
after farewell concerts, 
departure for Havana. (Later news speak only of 
the severe illness of Amodio.) 


so many 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


NTT Ae AL TTYNT TTICATIr 
GRAND BEETHOVEN NIGHT! 
CARL ZERRAHN 
Will give his FIRS£ CONCERT on SATURDAY EVENING, 
Jan. 16th, at the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Assisted by 
Mr. GUSTAV SATTER, 
On which occasion the first part will be selected from the mas- 
ter works of the immortal composer, Beethoven,—the second 
part of the programme being devoted to miscellanoous music 
only. 

Single tickets, 50 cents each, and packages of four tickets, 
good for any of the remaining Concerts, at Two Dollars, may 
be obtained at the principal music stores, and at the door on 
the evening of performance. 

Doors open at 614 ; Concert to commence at 734 o’elock. 


POSTPONEMENT. 

Tee GERMAN TRIO respectfully announce, that their first 
Concert. at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms, is postponed from 
Saturday to Monday evening, Jan, 18, ou account of the first 
Concert of Mr. Zerrahn. 

Tickets to set of Six Concerts, $3. 
ticket $1. 

& OSTPONEMENT. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Third Con- 

cert is necessarily or d two weeks, to Feb. 2d. 


Half set, $1.50. Single 


Me ISS FAY will give a Cocnert on TUESDAY EVENING, 
i Jan. 19h, at 8 o'clock. She will be assisted by an Or- 
chestra, and sing * Qui la voce,” “ Fidanzata,” Com’ e 
bello,” and an Echo Waltz composed expressly for her by Sig. 
A. BeNDELARI. 

Further particulars in the daily papers. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


CARL ZERRAHN,............ Conductor. 


(FDoors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o’clock, 
0G>Package of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 25 cts. 
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MR. SOUTHARD’ ) SECOND CONCERT. 
By universal request there will be a repetition of Mr.|(SouTH- 
ARD’s Concert—Selections from the MS. Opera, ‘* OMANO "— 
on Thursday Evening next, Jan. 21st, at 8 o’clock, at Messrs. 
Chickering’s Saloon. 
The following resident artists will take part in the perform- 
ance. 
Mrs. J. H. LONG. 
Miss S. E. WHITEHOUSE. 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS. 
Mr. THOMAS BALL. 
Mr. P. H. POWERS. 
Mr. B. J. LANG, . 
Mr. T. H. HINTON, } Pranisrs. 
(G> Tickets, Fifty Cents, to be obtained at the bookstore of 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 13 Winter St. 








MOZART FESTIVAL, 
At the Rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27th, 1858, (Mozart’s Birta-Day). 





A limited number of cards for admission delivered, on a 


written application to 
GUSTAV SATTER, 


8 Van Rensselaer Place. 
N. B —Further particulars shortly. No tickets for sale ; no 
applications received after Jan. 23d. 





Harvard Musical Association. 
The Annual Meering will be held on MONDAY EVENING, 
January 18th, 1858, at the Revere Houss. Business meeting 
at 7 o’clock precisely, and a PUNCTUAL ATTENDANCE is earnest- 
ly requested... . SUPPER at 9 o'clock. 
HENRY WARE, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, Dec. 12, 1857. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

baseman 1857. 


WILLI AM SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
FJ and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stoves, 


G. ANDRE & GO’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 8S. 








weer 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
ABT, op. 82. Thirty Three-part Vongs, ...........0008 .. 50 
Brindisi, from “ Macbeth,” in two flats, .......... cerene an 
Caro nome, (Dear name,) from * Rigoletto,”. ........0.006 30 
TR ON 3 cn viv ide cunycasdcouaevens . Ch. Zogbaum, 25 
Her bright smile haunts me still,............04 Wrighton, 25 
Herdsman’s Mountain Home, .........--e065 25 
How could I leave thee. Popular Song, 25 
Ee ee ere ee Ch. Merz, 30 
Ill pray for thee, from ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,’’........ 35 
CORE isons cdnceccisecthacceveeranens .....-Groom, 80 
EG Gs ccc scewss chontrdeasancatevcveknas F. Mori, 30 
Silver moon is keeping silent watch,.........-.... Hatton, 25 
Tyrolese and his Child, new edition,. ..........sseeeeeees 25 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Allegretto Scherzando,.. .....60-.seeee0s +++++,Beethoven, 30 
Alpine Roses, Polka Mazurka,......... seeeeee Fr. oe 25 
Emmeline Musutkh,...c./.cscscccscccsencedesoees C. Merz, z= 
Happy Return Polka. ......ccccscccccssesccseces os 
King Pepin rae, by D’Albert, for Piano,.............0+ 30 

Do. do for Piano and Cornet,. . 40 
Kitty Tyrell, ic nies Tunes, WR Bebles Koss xecsncasaen 1 
Lancers’ Quadrille, New Arrangement,......... A. Tatzel, 30 
Louisa Miller: Bouquet of Melodies,... .... Th. Moelling, 50 
Four Polka Redowas, by Lossé :—No. 1, Ladies’; No. 2. 

Party ; No. 8, Bachelor’s; No. 4, Anna,......... each, 15 
Reine des fées, Valse brill. .........ccceceeeces A. Gockel, 35 


.- Th. Moelling, 50 
D’Albert, 50 


Simon Bocanegra: Bouquet of Melodies, 
Sultan’s Polka, (colored) for Piano and Cornet,. . 


Svmpathie, Rondo Valse,.........-.cceeeee ees A. Gutman, 40 
Thalberg Fantasias, simplified by Ch. Merz :— 

No. 1, Serenade, Don Pasquale, .......sccccceccecees 45 

, ye Se” eee 40 
Traviata: Bouquet of Melodies,...... Th. Moelling, No. 1 2 

Do. do. do. No, 
Trovatore : Miserere,. ..s0.cccceesscvccscece Th. Moelitng’ 60 
Valerio Polka, (catered). occ ces scccstccsescesess Godfrey, 40 
Vepri Siciliani: Bouquet of Melodies,..,..... Th. Moelling, 60 


Waterloo Polka,. ..Godfrey,... Piano 25c ; Piano & Cornet, 35 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 
A. André, Jr. — Sounds of the Old and New World, for 
Piano and Violin: Set 7, Aurora Waltz, Spohr, 
Romance from Zemir As0P). ....00c-cccccccccccce 
“ Violinist’s Pocket Companion, containing 100 
tunes, (Popular Songs, Dances, Airs, etc.) Duod. 
DOME, A WOME a a Seviacevnccsvcesscasbidataus each, 25 


We have just received fem our house in Europe :— 
Burgmiiller.—Potp. Traviata, for four hands,............. 75 
Ad. Wirth —Pract. Directions for Brass Instruments, an 

excellent new work,........ Oa seecsetoccocadccesese 
G. ANDRE & CO., 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTE'S 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BE 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPuse, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


70D 7-108 PRINT ING wally and pomp eae at this Office. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at W nani House, Boston. 


s. B. B= j A m XL » 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. .. School Street, Boston. 


GEORG E W ILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST.PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


PPAPAPAAAMAAAML”™ 


EDWARD . “BALCH, _1 








Anthems for the Coming Season, 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q5 Broadway, N.Y. 


e 
Anthems for Christmas. 
HOPKINS, E. J.—Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 8. a. 
T.B.,19 cts. Single vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy 3 cts. 
CROCE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: s. a. T. B., 19 cts. 
GREENE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: for two Trebles 
or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 38 cents. Separate 
vocal parts, 22 vents. 
HANDEL .—For behold darkness d 
The people that walked in darkness, Air B. § 1S conte, 
For unto us a Child is born. 3lects. Sep. voc. parts, 25 ets. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest; 
Alto Solo and Chorus, 81 ets. Ditto, 8vo 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts, 25 cts 
JACKSON, (Masham.)—Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Country Choirs : — 
Sing, O heavens! (4 voices.) 25 cts. 
0 Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 6 
0! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 ets. 
NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for s. A T. B. 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, in 
score, 8 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 
PURCELL.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: In full score. 
Verse, A. T. B. 69 cts. Separate chorus parts, 13 ets. 
Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings, («bridged from the above, ) 
from Boyce’s Cathedral Music. Verse, A. BE. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts. 
VITTORIA.—Behold, T bring you Glad Tidings: 
Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 


° ° 
Carols for Christmas-tide. 
Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas Iletmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the 
ev. J. M. NEALE, M. A. 
With Melodies. 
18mo size, Sewed 
In packets of 50,..........s00ee08 5 00 
as Condensed Four Vocal Parts, 25 
With Voice Parts and ccesect forte Accompaniment. 
Folio music size,. ‘ oe 
These Carols may <a sung ey a Solo 1 voice, ‘with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrament. The Volume, folio musie size, $1.13. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS form 
valuable and appropriate presents for the coming season. All 
the popular Oratorios by HanpeL, Haypn, Breeraoven, Mo- 
ZART, and MENDELSSOHN, published in Vocal Score, with Piano 
Forte accompaniment, at from $1 to $1.88 each, according to 
length. These editions are handsomely bound in Parchment- 
Cloth, and are those in general use by Choral Societies and 
Families throughout the United States and England, from 
their perfect reliability and correctness. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J.C. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


Recit. 


Sep. vocal ey 13 ets. 
io cts, 


“ea 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Crarher of the Piaun and Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


SCH ARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





MUSIC _AND_ “JOB “PRINTING ‘OFFICE, 


BRNORR’S 
New Piano-Forte School Guide 
FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 


A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 
BY 
JULIUS KNORR. 
Price $2.50. 


In teaching those who are still at the outset of their studies, 
the instructor finds great difficulty in selecting suitable pieces 
for the scholar to practise by way of relief to his mechanical 
exercises. As the author of thix work suggests in his preface, 
much depends upon a judicious choice in this respect. This 
compilation is mainly designed to meet the difficulty. He has 
arranged here a large collection of short and pleasing melo- 
dies, such as can with safety be made to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the tediousness of, dry finger exercises. In 
the course of these little pieces, he introduces one by one all 
the various little niceties of piano playing, with copious notes 
and explanations as to the expression and method of execut- 
ing them They serve nct merely as useful mechanical exer- 
cises for the fingers, but also as examples of the many forms 
of piano passages, and as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such as are to be taken up by those 
whom he designates as * in the second stage’ of their studies, 

The system of fingering, too, employed by this great master 
is excellent, and cannot be too highly recommended. Every 
consideration is made for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exercises are so arranged as to train it gradually for 
the more extended “ grasps’ of the matured pianist The 
mechanical exercises interspersed are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are throughout disposed with a view to progressive- 
ness. 

This “‘ Guide ” cannot fail to meet a want which is greatly 
felt. Published by 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
291 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, Analysis of 4000 Musical Works, 
Musical Engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Musi, &e. A 
book of great value to all musicians. Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defray postage. 


TO EDITORS. — Rosset, & RicHarpson will send you $2 
worth of their latest Musical Publications (postage free) if you 
will give the above advertisement (including tuis offer) one 
insertion in your paper. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 W: gas Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 


Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 





Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, have returned from Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No. 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Ww ashington street. 


Mr. 





ZERDAHELYI, 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he wiil give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 


Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 





SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction In SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


Ww. 





WaATEINS c& Co. 
(Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


xu. 


AND MELODEONS, 


From the most celebrated 


Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 } aman Mivest, ....-.- Hl. 


TERMS OF ‘ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ............++ o-seswee 
pach subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do do each subsequent. . 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 2H ets. 
Payment required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. _ 
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